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Issue Apparatus 


S. R. RANGANATHAN, M.A. L.T., F.L.A., 
President, Indian Library Asscciation 
Secretary, Madras Library Association 
Librarian, Benares Hindu University 


The main function of a library is to establish contact between the 
right reader and the right book. While the reference section is in 
charge of the academic side ot this job, the counter section is in 
complete charge of the mechanics of the use of books by readers. 
The counter is the Rubicon and the counter staff are, in a sense the 
sentinels, who watch and regulate the ingress and the egress of the 
users of the library. The responsibility of the counter staff is parti- 
cularly heavy in open access libraries. For an open access library 
implies extreme vigilance at the entrance and exit and extreme freedom 
for the readers while in the inside of the library, 


The first three Laws of Library Science do not have much to 
do with the mechanics of issue work except in conjunction with the 
Fourth and the Fifth Laws. 








The Fourth Law—Save the time of the reader-end-its corrollary 
—Save the time of the staff—demand lightning speed and absolute 
accuracy in issue work. To secure these two elements, the library 
profession has devoted a good deal of thought during the last three 
decades and has finally arrived at the * readers’—ticket and book- 
card’ method of issuing. It looks as if this will be the last word on 
the subject. 


The Fifth Law—A Library is a growing organism—demands that, 
as the number of readers grows, the task of preparing the readers’ 
tickets should be minimised and that the tickets should be pressed 
into service to detect the violation of the library rules framed to 
satisfy the first three Laws. 


Attempt to draw at one time more than the number of 
volumes prescribed by the rules is rendered impossible by making the 
tickets given to areader equal the number of volumes he is entitled 
to draw at a time. The earlier Newark System nearly fails, unless 
considerable time is devoted to prevent over-issue when the number 
of volumes that are allowed at a time is large. For example. in 
college and university libraries, it is usual to allow professors to draw 
as many as 20 volumes. The Departments of Study are allowed as 
many as 150 and in some places even 500 volumes. In nine cases 
out of ten, the number of volumes on loan at a time has exceeded 
the prescribed number with the Newark System in use. Whether 
the overdraft had been-intentional or not on the part of the borro- 
wer, the counter section has found it impracticable to detect it at 
the moment of issue. : 


Another library rule lays down a time-limit for loans. It is 
desirable that over-due notices are sent promptly on the very first 
day of default. This is particularly necessary in school, college and 
university libraries which have also the duty of developing in students 
correct civic sense and respect for rules. This consumes consider- 
able time in the Newark System as the book-card, which alone is 
filed in the counter tray, gives only the number of the borrower, and 
not his name or address. In practice the time and labour involved 
in picking up this information from the register of members usually 
results in delay in issuing over-due notices and in some libraries even total 
avoidance. Continued avoidance even produces callousness in librarians 
and makes them forget the duty of the library in regard to civic habits 
and argue that it is not necessary to issue over-due notices. But in the 
ticket-card system, all the necessary information is in the charged 
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tray itself and the issue of over-due notices becomes as prompt as it 
can ever be possible. 


A third rule which requires great vigilance on the part of 
counter staff stipulates that sub-lending is not allowed. The detection 
of sub-lending is very necessary particularly in school, college and 
university libraries. It is mot necessary to go into the motives 
for sub-lending. It is enough to say that it becomes epidemic 
unless the counter staff detects it efficiently. Detection becomes almost 
impossible when the number of borrowers goes for into four digits or 
beyond them. It occurred to me that the readers’ tickets might be so 
numbered as to help detection however large the number of' members 
may be. 


During the last four months I had put this idea into operation and 
the result has been satisfactory. I had always held that the function 
of numbers should no longer be confined tothe primitive purpose of 
counting. On the other hand. a well devised notation can secure thoro- 
ughness and considerable economy in thinking and operation of various 
sorts, For this purpos>, the number assigned to a reader's ticket must 
express in brief ordinal numbers all the relevent information about him. 
I shall.now describe in detail the way in which I have designed the 
numbers to suit the purposes of my library. 


The number of a ticket is made up of 5 parts which respectively 
represent (1) The College or main subject of study (2) the stage of the 
course of study (3) the class (4) the individual reader and (5) the 
particular ticket of the reader. These parts may be called respectively 
(1) College or subject Number (2) Stage Number (3) Class Number (4) 
Individual Number and (5) Ticket Number. The first four taken to- 
gether may be called the Member Number. .The Ticket Number which 
is an integer follows the Member Number from which it is separated by 
a decimal point. The Individual Number is an integer—a serial number 
assigned to each member of the class in the order in which he is ad- 
mitted. The Class Number which precedes it is made up of the last 
digit of the year in which the member will normally complete his course. 
The course number is taken out of the following schedule. 


X = Intermediate 


Y = Undergraduate after passing the 
Intermediate Examination. 


Z = Post-graduate. 
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The College or Subject Number is taken out of the following 
schedule adopted from the schedule of Main Classes of the Colon 
Classification. 


A = Science College 
B = Mathematics 

c = Physics 

D = Engineering 

DM = Mining and Metallurgy 
E = Chemistry 

FC = Ceramics 

FE = Industrial Chemistry 
FF = Fine Chemicals 
FG = Glass 

FP = Pharmaceutics 
FS = Soap 

H = Geology 

I = Botany 

J = Agriculture 

K = Zoology 

L = Medicine 

NM = Music 

PB = Bengali 

PE = English 

PF = French 

PG = * German 

PH = Hindi 

PM = Merathi 

PU = Urdu 

Q = College of Theology 
R = Philosophy 

T = Training College 
U = Geography 

V = History 

VA = Ancient History 
W = Political Science 
X Economics 

XC = Commerce 

Y = Arts College 

YO = Oriental College 
YW ss Women’s College 


N 
i 


Law College 
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Intermediates and undergraduates of Colleges are devoted by the 
numbers beginning with Y and A respectively and post-graduates 
by numbers beginning with letters representing their main subjects of 
study. Other cases are self-explanatory. 


Here are some examples of Ticket Numbers with their inter- 
pretations. 


LY 243 where 

L is the Subject Number 

Y is the Stage Number 

2 is the Class Number 

4 is the Individual Number 

3 is the Ticket Number ; and 
remembering that the duration of the course for the primary degree in 
Medicine is six years, during the year 1946-47, 


L = Medicine 
LY = Undergraduate in Medicine 
LY 2 = First year class in Medicine 


LY 24 Fourth student of the above class 
LY 243 = Third ticket of the above student 


In [947-48, the same number will mean the third ticket of the 
fourth student of the second year class in Medicine and denote the same 
old student. -{n 1948-49, though this number continues to denote the 
same student as in the preceding two years, it will mean the third 
ticket of the fourth member of the third year class in Medicine, The 
third ticket of this student will carry the same number with it till 
1951-52 in which year it will mean the third ticket of the fourth member 
of the sixth or final year class in Medicine. 

Similarly, AX 83'l means in 1946-47 the first ticket of the third 
student of the first year I. Sc. class and in the year 1947-48 ; though it 
relates to the same student it will mean the first ticket of the third 
student of the second year I. Sc. class. 


DMZ 81'4 will mean in 1946-47 the fourth ticket of the first 
student of the first year of post-graduate or research courses in Mining 
and Metallurgy while in 1947-48 it will mean the fourth ticket of the 
first student of the second year post-graduate or research course in 
Mining and Metallurgy and will continue to denote the same student. 


In the case of teachers and the ministerial staff, the course and 
the class digits are omitted and the Individual Number immediately 
follows the college or subject numiber. In the case of departmental 
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tickets, even the Individual Number is omitted and the decimal point 
and the Ticket Number follow immediately after the Subject Number. 
We have the following schedule to denote the administrative and the 
quesi-academic departments of the University. 





] = Vice-Chancellor and his office 

2 = Pro-Vice-Chancellor and his office 

3 = Members of University bodies, 
graduates and other scholars 

6 = Treasurer and his office 

6C : Collection Committee 

6E = Estates Committee 

7 = Registrar and his office | 

8D = Public Works Department 

8L = Town Committee 

8LH = Hospital 

9 = Librarian and his office. 


Here again, the decimal point and the Individual Number will 
follow immediately after the Department Number. In the case of officers 
and staff, the Individual Number will come between the Department f 
Number and the decimal point. 


There is a further convention that the Individual Numbers 1 to 35 
are reserved to denote Officers and Teachers and 36 onwards minis- 
terial staff. 

There is also the following colour scheme to distinguish different 
categories of members who have different privilzges according to the 
rules of the library in regard to periodicals or period of loan. or the 
number of volumes :— 


Blue = Department 

Red =Officer or Teacher 

Ark=Member of a University Body or a graduate or a 
Scholar 

Violet = Ministerial staff 

Chocolate= Post-graduate or Research 

Green=Intermediate or under-graduate 


The advantages of specialising the tickets on a functional basis 
in the above manner will now be explained. 


Detective Work 
Normally the primary focus of interest of a reader is the subject 
which is represented by the first part of his number. The related 
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subjects may form the secondary and the tertiary foci of his interest. For 
example, the number on a ticket of a student of Engineering will be D. 
His primary focus is Engineering and the Call Number of every book on 
that subject will begin with D. His secondary foci will be Mathematics 
or Physics; the call numbers of books on these subjects will begin with 
B and C respectively. His tertiary focus may be Economics of En- 
gineering Business or Industrial Organisation or Geology. The call 
numbers of books in these subjects will begin with X9D or X9: 8 or H. 
While charging, the counter assistant compares the first digit in the 
number on the Reader's Ticket with the call number on the date slip 
of the book and this takes hardly any time; itis done while stamping. 
If there is too much divergence, it is taken as reasonable grounds for 
suspecting sub-lending. If, for example. the number on the reader's ticket 
begins with D and the class number of. the book begins with T (Educa- 
tion), there is ground for suspicion. A versatile student may read on 
any subject. To avoid wronging him, the counter assistant sends him 
to the librarian, with his ticket and the book. By a few searching but 
sympathetic questions the latter can ordinarily decide whether it is.a 
case of sub-lending or not, and if it is not, the loan is allowed.” This high 
degree of efficiency by itself prevents many readers from violating the 
rules. It is only a comparatively few readers with a hardened consci- 
ence who go to the length of meeting the librarian and arguing with him 
on this issue even though they want the books only for others. The 
abuse dealt with here is even more prevalent among the teachers and 
officers of the present generation as they had had no opportunity to 
grow, while young, in association with a modernised library which cared 
so well to develop in them civic sense and respect for rules. But they 
area fast-passing generation and it matters not if they resent detection 
and evade the consequences of detection by bluff or rage. The library 
must have the satisfaction that it contributes to the proper shaping and 
tempering of the future generation by practising this detective work with 
firmness and thoroughness in regard to the student population. 
Reference Service 

This functional method of numbering tickets is of help, not merely 
in this dirty job of detection, but even more so in the human jobs involv- 
ed in Reference Service. Reference Service, it must be remembered, is 
establishing contact between reader and book by intimate, personal 
service. The first preliminary is to know the field of interest of the 
readers; then we have to know his standard in that field, lastly by 
judicious, participative enquiry we have to spot out the exact focus of 
interest atthe moment. All this implies on intimate knowledge of the 
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reader. When we have to deal with thousands of readers, the necessary 
intimacy cannot be got by familiarity, for familiarity stands ruled out. 
To reach the necessary degree of intimacy by conversation at the 
moment would violate both the Fourth Law and its Corrollary. Buta 
look at the number of the ticket of the reader gives us a considerable 
start. The first digit tells us his primary focus of interest and enables us 
to infer his secondary and tertiary foci. The digit showing the course, X, 
Y or Z, or its total absence tells us about the standard of the reader in 
the foci of his normal field of interest. And so the preparatory stage of 
reference service is considerably shortened, If, at the moment, the 
reader seeks materials ina field quite foreign to his primary or second- 
ary foci, it is likely that his standard 1s not high in that field. This too 
is a help in shortening the preparatory stage. 


Apart from saving time, the functional numbering of the tickets 
gives us another subtle advantage of considerable value. It has a whole- 
some effect on the psychological tempo of the reader. The direct and 
intimate way in which our talk with the reader begins produces in him 
an illusion that the reference librarian is somehow familiar with himself. 
This illusion induces in him a healthy attitude of familiarity and he dis- 
closes his requirements without reserve, hesitation or shyness. The 
consequent expeditiousness and exactness of the service, which we are 
thus able to render, intensifies the helpful psychological tempo in him. 
Satisfaction emerges; willingness to take help from us grows; we are 
looked upon as a friend in the library. We have had a chance to ensure 
a permanent addition to the patrons of the library and all the laws of 
of Library Science stand propitiated. 


These are the two advantages I have been able to observe so far in 
the use of readers’ tickets which are numbered on a functional basis 
using the same base as for the classification of books. On the detective 
side, it has a chastening effect in the formation of a high civic sense in 
readers; on the reference side, it has a highly humanising effect on our 
service. Others who adopt such a functional numbering may find more 
advantages and | trust that they can also make the numbering even more 
expressive and, therefore, more advantageous. I would appeal to them to 
share their experience and achievements with the other members of the 
profession by describing them in this organ or the other library organs 


of our motherland. 
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Library Movement in the Madras Province 
I 


K. NaGaraJA RAO, M.A., B.L., 


Librarian, Annamalai University Library, 
Annamalainagar 


The province of Madras consists of an area of 126,166 square miles 
with 407 towns and 35,430 villages. It has a total population over 
49 millions of which the literate number is over six millions. The 
province contains 3 Universities, one at Madras another at Annamal- 
ainagar and the third at Waltair. Though there have been many 
libraries at metropolis and chief towns of the province for a riumber 
of years, the actual library movement in the shape of rural library 
service, extension and publicity of library work began with the form- 
ation of the Madras Library Association and with the establishment 
of a number of Taluk and District library associations which are 
all affiliated to the Provincial Library Association at Madras. In 
organising and spreading rural library service, in inducing the provincial 
Government to grant subsidies to libraries and in all publicity and 
extension work of library economy. the Madras Library Association 
stands foremost in India. 


The Madras Library Association. 


This was formed in the year 1928 and registered under Act 21 of 
1860. The object of the Association is to stimulate the growth and 
development of the Library Movement in the province of Madras, 
to spread literacy among the villages, organize talks and lectures on 
popular subjects and to take all other steps connected with the 
education and enlightenment of the masses. 


The Membership consists of five differcnt classes. 


(1) Patron: anyone who can endow in the province Rs. 3,000 
either in books or buHdings within a period of two years. 


(2) A Donor member is one who can pay a sum of Rs. 1,000 
within one year. 
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(3). Life membership is given to anyone who can pay Rs. 50 
once for all. 


(4). Institutional membership is open to institutions that can pay an 
annual subscription of Rs,3 and. 


(5). Ordinary member is one who pays Rs. 1 per year. 


Management. A Council of the Association consisting of some 
members elected by the general body, patrons or their nominees and 
the office-bearers of the Association form the Executive body. The 
oftice-bearers consist of 


(1). a president. 
(2). seven Vice-presidents. 
(3), One treasurer. 


(4). Three secretaries. 


All these office-bearers are appointed by the General body for a 
term of two years. The General body meets once a vear. The Council 
determines all questions of policy, has to hold at least three meetings 
a year and has also the right to appoint sub-committees. The quorum 
for general body meeting is fixed as 25. In the year, 1944, there were 545 
members consisting of 2 patrons, 34 donor-members, 300 life-members, 
61 institutional members and 148 ordinary members. 


Library extension and publicity. In addition to the running of a 
school of Librarianship under the auspices of the University of Madras, 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Association, Rao Sahib. S.R. Rangan- 
than has published sixteen books on Library Science and eight more 
are announced for publication. What progress Madras has made 
in Library Movement is due to the vigour, enthusiasm and strenuous 
work of the Secretary, Rao Sahib S.R. Ranganathan, who, in two 
decades, popularised Library Service and brought about many 
improvements in the province. The Association has succeeded in 
appealing to District Boards to maintian and organise rural library 
service. A number of lectures on libraries and books are being 
given by the members of the Association both in the city and moffusil 
towns. The real work of the Association can be found only in the 
activities of the various centres formed in the province. These centres 
are both in towns and villages in the serveral taluks of the districts 
of South Arcot, Tanjore Trichinopoly, Chittore, Salem, Madura and 
Tinnevelly in the south and Guntur in the north. A short account of these 
rural library centres is given below based on the previous annual reports of 
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the Association, as the latest report of the Association does not contain 
an account of these centres probably on account of paper scarcity 
during the war period. 


The Kaumara Gurukulam Library was formed by the late Rao 
Sahib S.V. Kanakasabai Pillai, a retired Engineer of the Madras 
Government service in October 1931 in the town of Mannargudi 
(Tnajore District). He endowed a building, equipment and cash of 
the value of Rs. 10,000 with the object of maintaining a free travelling 
library service serving the villages within a radius of 12 miles from 
that town to liquidate illiteracy among the rural folk and to arouse 
interest in books among them. The management is by an executive 
committee of which Mr. Pillai was the president. After his death 
in May 1935, his relations are managing the institution. The Travelling 
Library Service comprises 127 village units with a stock of over 6,350 
books. The annual grant from the Government is Rs. 70. During 
the year 1935 over 2166 people were served with books numbering 
24,384, On the whole 760 visits were made for a year at the rate of 
6 visits to each unit. As Mannargudi Taluk comprises of 179 villages 
with population of over 2 lakhs, the percentage of service rendered is 
only 1.1. 


2. Teacher's Library Association at Nagamangalam. This is a 
village library in the Udayarpalayam taluk of Trichinopoly District. 
A Circulating library was formed in 1935 out of the procceeds of a 
former Co-operative Society of teachers with a view to preventing 
lapses of the people of the locality into illiteracy. There are 14 centres 
attached to this. Adult education and rural reconstruction are the 
avowed objects of the Association. In 1940 the stock of books was 
1,640, issue being 350. There were 140 members. This is essentially 
a rural library service on the lines of the Mannargudi centre. 


Kuppam Centre.: A free circulating library was established in 
October 1933 in the town of Kuppam belonging to Palmaneer Taluk of 
Chittore District to promote and organize rural library service for 
about 67 villages round the town. The stock of books in 1935 was 1873. 
The distribution was from the centre to all villages within a radius 
of six milles from it. The library travelling van holds 300 books and 
notice boards and is taken to villages on Saturdays and public holidays. 
There wre 39 centres serving a population of 29,764. Out of this 
1,500 were literates. In 1935, 840 books were ised. At the centre 
the attendance was 45 per day and 4 at the units. There were a band 
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of eleven workers and each of them had walked over 211 miles on an 
average during the year. The total number of lectures delivered was 
over 340. On Fridays and Sundays, Bhajana parties were also arsanged, 
As the taluk contains 392 villages and a population of over a lakh the 
percentage of library sevrice comes to 29,76 for the entire tauk. This 
























centre deserves to be congratulated for its splendid and sincere work 
in the cause of libraries. 
(To be continued.) 


Laymen, Libraries, and Librarians’ Language 
V. P. KotHatKar, B.A., B.T., Dip., Lib. Sc. (Madras), 


Librarian, Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya 
Bombay 


What is a library ? It is a place where meet through the medium 
of a librarian the mind of a reader and the matter in a book. This 
definition brings in three factors—the book, the librarian and the 
reader. The medium in the form of a librarian is necessary so far as 
the arrangement of books, in the light of demand, intellectual attainments 
of readers, size of books, and the like, is concerned. It is the librarian 
who has to help the reader to serve himself. This brings in the necessity 
of a certain kind of arranagment of books- The librarian has to see to 
the helpfulness of the arrangement in order to serve his readers. No 
librarian will ever question the use of abridgement of the thought 
content of a book into a notation to mechanise arrangement. It one does, 
he is no librarian. 


It is the duty of an enlightened librarian to give due thought to 
this question of following a certain system of classification. Notation 
helps him to know the filiatory place of a newly purchased book. to 
remember that place perpetually to serve the book to the reader, as 
quickly as possible, and to put the book back in its place when it is 
returned. Every librarian is expected to know all these obligations 
which the notation fulfils. 











Which notation? There are now only a few libraries in our 
country and fewer still are the librarians who can make the institution 
under their guardianship more and more useful. Such librarians are 
slowly increasing i number and importance. Their experience 
shows them clearly and brings them to the conclusion that a standard 
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scheme of notation is absolutely necessary. They say that we should 
not be scared at the sight of the two or more species of symbols the 
numeral and the alphabet and jany other signs—put together to mean 
some thing intelligible though it may be perhaps to the classifier alone. 
They point to so many mixed things in our daily life. We mix up so 
many things every day, every hour and make use of them, enjoy them. 
We add salt to sugarated puddings or sugar to salted drink. We wear on 
one part of our body a pantaloon, on another a capand on still another 
a shirt. We attach a pair or more of rings onto our fingures or toes 
and a pair of rings into our ears. Some use an omnibus, a few ride on 
bicycles and many more walk on foot. The road is full of such mixtures. 
’ The world is strewn with many a wonderful mixture. And no one 
has ever stood agape stopping all the items of his routine, and feeling 
any way awkward about any ofthese. It is the use, the service, that 
matters above all. So irrespective of any of the illdigested, imported, 
and unsuitable ideas, every librarian has to fix upon a scheme of 
notation. 

Laymen and notation:— Some bring forth another objection to 
an adopted scheme of classification. If the notation happens to be a 
mixed notation, they say a mixed notation is absolutely unintelligible 
to laymen and so a numeral notation is advisable, practicable, and 
adaptable. This is fallacious. 

A layman's opinion on the nature of a system of classification 
isnot at allimportant. It is the whole and sole work of the librarian 
to keep his things ready to welcome the reader, at the threshhold of 
his library-kingdom, to receive him within the dominion under his 
control, and then to lead him round introducing him to the various 
classes or subjects thriving under his personal care. All laymen can 
‘come, see, and conquer’ i.e. catch hold of a book when the librarian 
properly initiates them into the ordered whole of his making. Laymen 
thus get themselves used to that whole without the least puzzle, clear 
of any fear just as eager children get what they want in their library 
without any knowledge of the tiliatory places of bo8ks, without any 
bother about the sort of notation. Children do not miss any thing 
although they are ignorant of the classifier’s language. Inthe same 
way laymen need not worry about the sort of notation at least in 
beginning. They will by and by not only get familiar with that 
peculiar language of the abridgement of names of subjects of books 
but also most certainly thank the classifier for arranging the books 
on the topic of pursuit ina way that makes all the printed materials 
within the walls stand together and serve the readers to their best. 


Length of notation? This is another bugbear haunting even some 
of the big Indian librarians of long standing, of socalled wide experience 
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and on good salaries. Length of notation never works against the 
librarians. They are to work using it to serve their purpose. Length 
of any class number depends upon the work it has to do. The working 
of the details of the characteristics depends on the nature of the books 
of the library which in its turn will depend on the mental level of 
the clientele. No Colonist or Decimalist could ever work cut the 
class number in greater details than the books themselves demand. 
No details will be necessary verily ina Public Library, in a School 
Library, in a Children’s Library, Details have their place and very 
necessarily in a Techinical Library, in the Library of a Medical College, 
in a Research Library, in a Manuscript Library, in a University Library, , 
in all Departmental Libraries, and in the Newspaper Library. No 
librarian is expected to be a notation-maniac. All the’ misapprehensions 
in this regard are entertained only by those not trained, those though 
trained are not in touch with theory, those who never worked out any 
full class number according to any standard scheme and those who have 
if at all, only a litttle knowledge and superficial experience of work in 
different types of library- Opinions of such are now wide-spread 
because the Indian library world at present is filled with many belonging 
to this bumptious, though uninformed, category. Such opinions have 
gained extraordinary strength and they have almost become inexorable. 
Their opinions are being propagated vigorously in many places, in 
colleges, in universities, and public libraries. Indeed their vigorous work 
is seen more in their talk of this kind only, rather than in making readily 
available the right books for the right readers the moment they want 
them by choosing right scheme and classifying and cataloguing the books 
rightly. 
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The use of a Technical Library 


A, K. OHDEDAR 
Inbrarian, Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. 


The Technical library is a library with a purpose, the purpose 
being to help the technical man in the advancement of his knowledge 
of the subject and in research. Unlike the general library such as 
the public or the University library which is eclectic in its accumulation, 
the technical library confines itself to a particular branch of knowledge 
and hence for this peculiar character, it is selective in its accumula- 
tion. 


So the use of the technical library is not extensive, but intensive. 
The manipulation of the contents is an exacting task. The mainten- 
ance of merely the author and the title catalogue is puerile, and the 
Dictionary Catalogue is ponderous. The best and the most utilitarian 
is the classified subject catalogue as the approach to a techinical library 
is more that often the subject-approach. 


Having known the material on a given subject from the classified 
Subject calalogue, it is imperative to know the date of publication. 
The time factor plays an important role in technical knowledge. The 
advancement of sciences is galloping with time so that what was current 
five years back may be obsolete now. So one of the chief concerns 
of the technical library is to possess the latest editions. 


Besides books. the technical library has muchto deal with 
bulletins. pamphlets and leaflets. Though apparently ephemeral. 
they contain enough material and are the record of the latest develop- 
ments and experiments. So the technical man cannot dispense 
with them; on the contrary, these small things often exact his greater 
concern than books. The maintenance of the bulletins, pamphlets and 
leaflets, therefor, becomes a major task in the technical library. 


Then there are the journals. Journals in a technical library are a 
most useful tool of reference. For the most uptodate information one has 
to look in them. The papers that are published in the journals take 
after a fairly long period the shape of books. So the use of the 
technical library rests much onthe use of the journals. To bring to 
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maximum this use of journals. abstracts and indexes are maintained, To 
locate an article from among the heap of accumulation is not atall a 
bewildering task, the index acting as the facile key ; and to go through 
the long pages of the entire article is not required, the abstract 
acting as the time saver 


Another task of the reference service in the technical library 
is to maintain bibliog:aphy. Subject bibliography is the most useful. 
Without this the technical library is half blind. 


In a world the use of a technical library comprises the keeping 
of contact with the latest material on the subject in hand and that with 
the greatest ease and quickness. 


Attached is the list of technical books on Agricultural sciences that 
have lately been added to the Library of Allahabad Agricultual Institute. 
Only editions of 1940 and therafter have been included. 


Agriculture 


1. Boss, Andrews, Wilson, H. K and Peterson, W. E. American 
Farming Agricultrue, Webb, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 1945. 

2. Allan. R.G. An Outline of Indian Agriculture. Boroda 
State Press. 1940. 

3. Bullock, B.E. Practicl farming for the South. Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1944. 

4. Brandt, Karl. The Reconstruction of world agriculture. 
W.W. Norton, N. Y. 1945. 

5. Duncan, Ronald. Journal of a husbandman. Faber and 
Faber, Lond. 1944. 

6. Eaton, J. W. Exploring tomorrow's agriculture. Harper Bros., 
N. Y. 1943. 

7. Graber. L. F. and Ahlgren, H. L. Laboratory manual for stud- 
ents of agronomy. John Swift, N. Y. 1942. 

8. Grass, N.S. B. Histoty of agriculture in Europe aud America. 
F. S. Crofts, N. Y. 1940. 

9. Grimes, W. E and Holton E. L. Modern agriculture. Ginn, 
N. Y. 1940. 

10. Howard, R. W, Two billion acre farm (an informal history 
of American Agriculture) Doubleday, N. Y. 1945. 

11. Nicholls, H. A. A Text book of tropical agriculture. Macmi- 
llan, Lond. 1940. ad 

12. Van der Sal, W.R. The American land its history and its 
uses. O. U,P, N.Y. 1943. 
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13, Willcox, E. V. Modern farmer's encyclopedia of agriculture, 
Organge Judd, N. Y. 1944, 


Rural Economics 


1. Mukerji, R. K. Planning the countryside. Hind Kitab, Bombay. 
1946, 

2° Nanavati, M. B. and Anjaria, J. J. The Indian rural problem. 
Indian Society of Ag. Economics, Bombay, 1945. 


Agricultural Chemistry 


1. Browne, C, A. A source book of agricultural chemistry. 
Chronica Botanica, Waltham. Mass, U. S. A. 1944. 


2. Tyler, Cyril. Organic chemistry for students of agriculture, 
George Allen and Unwin, Lond. 1945, 


Botany 


1. Bailey, L.H. Manual of clutivated plants. Macmillan, N.Y. 
1944. 


2. Brown, W.H. The Plant kingdom, Ginn, N. Y. 1945. 
3. Cavers, Francis. Practical botany. Universal Tutorial 
Press, Lond. 1944, 


- 4. Hylander, C.J, The world of plant life. Macmillan N. Y. 
44, 


5. Hylander, C. J, and Stanley, O. B. Plants and man. Blackis- 
ton, Philadelphia. 1941. 

6. Pool, R. J. Basic course in botany. Ginn, N, Y. 1940, 

7. Transeau, E. N., Sampson, H.C. aad Tiffany, L. H. Textbook 
of botany. Harper, N. Y.1940. 

8. Weatherwax, Paul. Plant and Bioliogy. W. B. Saunders, 
Philadelphia. 1943. 

9. Kelsey. H. P. and Dayton, W. A. Standardized plant names. 
J. Horace, Hassisburg, Pa. 1942. 

10. Verrill, A, H. Wonderplants and plant wonders. Appleton, 


N. Y., 1940. 

11. Wulff, E. V. An Introduction to historical plant geography. 
Chronica, Botanica, Waltham, Mass, U. S. A. 1943. 

12. Bowden, F.C. Plant Viruses and Virus diseases. Chronica 
Botanica, Waltham, Mass, U.S. A. 1943. 

13. Meyer, B.S. and Anderson, D. B. Laboratory plant 
physiology. Van Nostrand, N. Y. 1941. 

14. Meyer, S.B. and Anderson D.B. Plant physiology. Van 
Nostrard, N. Y. 1944, 
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15. James. W.O. An Introduction to plant physiology. Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 1943. 

16. Barton Wright, E.C. General plant physiology. William 
and Norgate, Lond. 1941. 

17. Roninowitch, E. I. Photosynthesis and related process vol. I. 
Interscience, N. Y. 1945. 

18. Erdtman, G. An Introduction to pollen analysis. Chronica 
Botanica, Walthem, Mass, U.S. A. 1943. 

19. Lloyd, F.E The Carnivorous plants. McGraw-Hill, N. Y, 
1942. 

20. Pool, R.J. Flowers and flowering plants. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 1941. 

21. Engard, C.J. Organogenesis in Rubus. University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 1944. 

22, Hutchinson, J. The Families of flowering plants. Macmillan, 
Lond. 1944, 


- 23. Schrader. Franz, Mitosis. Columbia Univ. Press, N, Y. 
4, 


Agricultural Economics 

1. Greenberg, D. B. and Carbln, Charies. So you are going to 
buy a farm. Greenber, N. Y. 1945.. 

2. Murray, W.G. Farm appraisal. Iowa State College Press, 
Ames. Iowa. 1941. 

3, Murray, W.G. Agricultural Finance. Iowa State College. 
1941. 

4. Taylor,H.C. Outlines of agricultural economics. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y. 1942, 

5. Hart, V.B. Bond, N.C., and Cunnigham, L.C. Farm 
Management and marketing. John Wiley, N. Y. 1945. 

6. Hudelson, R. R, Farm Management. Macmillan, N. Y, 1944 

7. Hopkins, J. A. Farm Records. Iowa State College Ames, 
Iowa. 1944, 

8. Mitchell, D. R. Farm accounting. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
1941, 

9. Blankertz, D.F. Marketing co-operatives. Ronald Press, 
N. Y. 1940. 

10. Clark, F.E, Principles of marketing. Macmillan, N. Y. 
1945. 

1l. Converse, P,D. and Huegy, H.W. The Elements of 
marketing. Prentice Hall, N. Y. 1945. 

12, Reid, M. G. Consumers and the market. F.S, Crofts, N, Y. 
1942. 
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13. Taylor. H.C. and Taylor, A, D. World trade in agricultural 
products. Macmillan N. ¥. 1943, 

14. Hirsch, Julian. Price control inthe war economy. Harper, 
N. Y. 1943. 

I5. Estey, J. A. Business cycles. Prantice Hall. N. Y. 1942. 

16. Norris, R.I. The Theory of consumer’s demand. Yale 
Univ. Press New Haven 1941. 


17. Chase, Stuart- The Tragedy of waste. Macmillan N, Y. 
1942. 


18. Harris,S. E. Postwar economic problem. McGraw-Hill. 
1943. 


19. Singer, H. W. Unemployment. and the unemployed. 
Chemical Publishing, N. Y. 1940. 

20. Landis, B. Y. A Co-operative economy. Harper, N. Y. 1943. 

21. Silberling N. J. The Dynamics of business. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 1943. 

' 22. McMichael, S. L. McMichael’s appraising manual. Prentice 

Hall’ N. Y. 1945. 

23. Smith, H.H. Your personal economics. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 1945. 

24, Gustafson, H.F. and others. Conservation in the U.S. 


Comstock, N. Y. 1944. 
Soils 


1. Bear, F. E. Soils and fertilizers. Wiley, N. Y. 1942. 

2. Lyon, T. L. and Buckman, H.O, The Nature and property, 
of soils. Mcmillan, N. Y. 1943, 

3. Mcdonald, Angers. Old McDonald hada farm. Houghton 
Milfin, Boston, 1942, 

4. Mohr, E.C.J. The Soils of Equitorial regions with special 
reference to the Netherlands and East Indies. Edward Bros. Inc. 1944. 

5. Svobida. Lawrence. An Empire of dust. Caxton Printer, 
Caldwell. 1940. 

6. Worthen E. L. Farm soils their management and fertilization. 
Wiley, N. Y. 1941, 

7. Pick, J.H. and Alidis, V.R. Australia’s dying heart. 
Melbourne Univ. Press, 1944. ; 

8. Krynine, D. F. Soil mechanics, McGarw-Hill, N. Y. 1941. 

9. Miller,C. E. and Turk, L.M. Fundamentals of soil science. 
Wiley, N. Y. 1943. 

10, Baver, L.D. Soil physics. Wiley, N.Y. 1940. 


o_o 11. Terzaghi, Karl. Theoretical soil mechanics. Wiley N.Y. 
29. 
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12. Damom, Bertha. Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y. 1943. 

13. Bunce, A.C. The Economics of soil conservation. lowa 
State College Press Ames. Iowa. 1942. 

14. Graham, E. H. Lagumes for erosion control. U.S. D.A. 
1941. 

15. Glover, Harold. Soil erosion. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 


Affairs No. 23 O. U. P. 1944. 


A sense of humus. 


Bacteriology 


1 Buchanan, E. D. and Buchanan, R. E. Bacteriology. Macmillan, . 
N.Y. 1944, 

2. Greaves, J. E. and Greaves, E.O. Elementary bacteriology. 
W.B. Saunders Philadelphia. 1944. 

3, Jordon, E. O. and Burrows, Williams. A Textbook of 
bacteriology. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 1944. 

4. Longley, M.H. Laboratory manual in bacteriology. F.A. 
Davis, Philadelphia, 1944. 

5. Salle, A. J. Fundamental principles of bacteriology. 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1943, 

6- Thompson, L. R. Introduction to Wicroorganism. W.B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia 1944. 

7. Chalmd@#s,C.H. Bacteria in relation to the milk supply. 
Edwards Arnold, Lond. 1944, 

8. Merchant, I. A. Veterinary bacteriology. Iwoa State Col- 
lege Press, Ames, Iowa. 1940. 

9. Burton, E. F. and Kohl. W.H. The Electorn microscope. 
Reinhold, N. Y. 1946. 

10. Carrington, J. D. Working with the microscope. Whittlesey, 
House, N.Y. 1941. . 

11. Munoz. F.I. The Microscope and its use. Chemical Publish- 
ing, N. Y. 1°43. 
12. Shillorber, C.P. Photomicrography. Wiley, N. Y, 1945. 
13. Pray, L. L. Taxidermy. Macmillan, N. Y, 1945. 










Mineralogy 









1. George, R.D, Mineral and rocks. D. Appleton, N.Y. 1943. 
. 2. Zim, H.S. and Cooper, E.K. Minerals. Harcourt Bruce, N.Y. 
943. 
3. Ellings, M. P. Structural geology. Prentice Hall, N. Y. 1942. 


4. Fenton, C. L. and Fenton, M.A. The Rock book. Doubleday, 
N.Y. 1940. 
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5. Lyons, Henry, Geology for everyman. Cambridge, 1945. 
6. Hinds, N. E. Geomorphology. Prentice Hall, N. Y. 1943. 


Meteorology 


1. Alexander, William and Allam, W.J.D. The Observer's 
book on meteorology, Chemical Publishing 1942. 

2, Barber, C.W. An _ Illustrated outline of weather science. 
Pitman, N.Y. 1943. 

3. Conrad, V. Fundamentals of physical climatology. Harward 
Univ. Press, 1942. 

4. Blair, T. A. Weather elements. Prentice Hall, N. Y. 1944. 

5. Humphreys W.J. Ways of the weather. Jaques Cattell, 
Lancaater, Pa. 1942. 


“ne 6. Longstreth, T. M. Knowing the weather. Macmillan, N. Y. 


1944, 


7. Markham, S. F. Climate and the energy of nations. O. U. P. 


8. Mills, C. A. Climate makes the man. Harper, N. Y. 1942. 
9. Pattersen, Sverre. Introduction to meteorology McGraw- 


Hill, N. Y. 1941. 
10. Trewartha, G. T. An Introduction to weather and climate. 


McGraw-Hill 1943. 
, - Winchell, H. N. Elements of mineralogy. Prentice Hall, N. Y. 
942. 


Plant Breeding. 

1. Hayee,H. K. and Immer, F.R. Methods of plant breeding. 

McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1942. 
* 2. Kains, M.G. and MClesten, L.M. Propagation of plants. 

Orange Judd, N.Y. 1944, 

3. White, P.R. A Handbook of plant tissue culture. Jaques 
Cattell, Lancaster, Pa. 1943. 

4. Bailey, L. H. The Pruning manual. Macmillan, N. Y. 1944. 

5. Felt, E. P. Pruning trees and shrubs. Orange Judd, N. Y. 1944. 

6. Matlin, D. R. Chemical gardening. Chemical Publishing. 
N.Y. 1942. 

7. Ellis, Carleton, and Swaney, M.W. Soilless growth of plants. 
Reinhold, N. Y. 1942. 

8. Haldane, J.B.S. New pathsin genetics. Harper, N. Y. 1942. 

Plant Pathology Insecticides 


1. Bianco,M. W. All about pests, Macmillan, N. Y. 1945. 
2. Chester,K.S. The Nature and prevention of plant diseases. 
Blackiston Philadelphia. 1942. 
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3. Dodge, B. O. and Rickett, H. W. Diseases and pests of orna- 
mental plants. Jaques Cattell, Lancester, Pa. 1943. 
4. Leach, J. G. Insect transmission of plant diseases. McGraw- 
Hill, N.Y. 1940. 
5. Klotz, L.J. and Fawcett, H.S. Color handbook of citrus 
diseases. Univ. of California press. Los Angles. 1941. 
6. Horsfall, J.G. Fungicides and their action. Chronica Bota- 
nica, Waltham Mass U. S. A. 1945. 
7. Muemscher, W. C. Poisnour plants of the U.S. Macmillan, 
N.Y. 1943. 
8. Robbins, W. W. Crofts, A.S. and Raynov, R.N. Weed 
controk. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1942. 
9. Ayyar, T. V. Handbook of economic entomology for South 
India. Supdt. of Govt. Press, Madras, 1940. 
10. Baery, W.J. Introduction to applied entomology. Burgess, 
Minneapolis, 1942. 
ll. Cotton, R. T. Insect pests of stored grain and grain products. 
Burgess, N. Y. 194]. 
12. Fernald, H. T. and Shepard H. H. Applied entomology. 
McGraw-Hll, N.Y. 1942. 
13. Isely, Dwight. Methods of insect control. Burgess, 1942. 
14. Needham, J. G. Introducing insects. Jaques Cattell, Lancaster, 
Pa, 1943. 
15. Standen, Anthony. Insect invaders, Houghton Miflin, 
Boston. 1943. 
16. Bronson, W.S. The Grasshopper book. Harcourt Brace, 
N.Y. 1943. 
17. Pyenson, Louis. Pest contro] in the home garden. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1944. 
18. Mason, A.F. Spraying dusting and fumigating. of plants. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 1944, 
Crops 
l. Aiyer, A. K. Y.N. Field crops of India. Supdt. of Govt. 
Press, Bangalore. 1944. 
2. Cox,J.F. and Jackson, Lyman. Field crops and land use. 
- Wiley, N. Y. 1942. 
3. Klages, K.H. W. Ecological crop geography. [|Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1942. 
4. Pugh, B.M. and Dutt, C.P. Principles and practices of crop 
production in India. Agricultural Institute, Allahabad 1940. 


5. Queensland agricultural and pastoral handbook (Field crops 
and pastures) Vol. 1 1941. 
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6. Tothill, J.D. ed. Agriculture in Uganda. O. U.P. Lond., 


1940. ; 
7. Dies, E. J. Soybeans. Macmillan, N. Y. 1944. 


8. Markley. K. S. and Goss, W.H. Soybean chemistry and 
technology. Chemical publishing, N.Y. 1944. 


Horticulture Gardening 


1. Gardner, V.R. Basic horticulture. Macmillan, N .Y. 1942. 
2. Gourley. J. H. and Howlett, F.S. Modern fruit production. 
Macmillan N. Y. 1941. 


3. Hayes, W. B.. Fruit growing in India. Kitabistan, Allahabad. 


1945. 
4, Knapp, H.B. and Auchter, E.C. Growing tree and small 


fruits. Wiley, N. Y. 1941. 
5. Dyal, Sukh. Tropical fruits. Chemical Publishing, N. Y. 


1942. 
6. Stuckey, H. P. Southern horticulture. Turner E. Smith, 


Atlanta, 1944. 

7. Webber,'H.J. and Batchelor, L. D. The Citrus industry. 
Univ. of Calfornia Press Los Angles, 1943. 

8. Stephenson, C.C.S. A Manual of tropical citrus culture. 
Royal Botanical gardens, Peradeniya, 1942. 

9. Bush, C.D. Nut growers’ handbook. Orange Judd, N. Y. 1941. 

10. Wesveld, R. H. and Peck, R.H, Forestry in farm manage- 
ment. Wiley, N. Y. 1941. 

11. Baxter, D. Y. Pathology in forest practice. Wiley, N. Y. 1943. 

12. Chandler. W. H. Deciduous orchards. Lea and Fibiger, 
Philadelphia, 1942. 

13. Btett, walter. The Book of gardenimprovements. Chemical 
Publish!ng, N.Y. 1940. 


14. Fox, H.M. Gardening for good eating. Macmillan. N. ¥. 


1943. 
15. Guylay, L. R. Vegetable gardening for everyone. World 


publishing, N. Y. 1944. 

16. Medsger, O. P. Edible wild plants. Macmillan, N. Y. 1944. 

17. Ogden, S. R. How to grow food for your family. A. S. Barnes, 
N.Y. 1943 

18. Rockwell, F. F. 10,000 garden questions answered by 15 
experts. American garden guild, Garden city, N. Y. 1946. 

19. Clarkson, R. E. Harbs {their culture and uses. Macmillan, 
N.Y. 1945. 

20. Foley, D. Y. Garden flowers in color. Macmillan, N. Y. 


"21. Laurie, Alex and Ries, V. H. Floriculture. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 1942. . 


1943 
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22. McFarland, J.H. Harton, R.M. and Foley, D. J. Garden 
bulbs in color. Macmillan N. Y. 1945. 

23. Post, Kenneth. Plants and flowers inthe home. Orange 
Juddm N. Y, 1945. 

24. Bailey,L.H. Gardeners handbook. Macmillan, N. Y. 1943. 

25. Laurie, Alex, Kiplinger, D.C. Commercial flower forcing. 
Blackiston, Philadelphia, 1945. 

26. Wilkinson, A. E. Flower encyclopedia and gardeners guide. 
New Home Library N. Y. 1943. 


27. Vandersal, W. R. Ornamental American shrubs. O. U. P,, 
N. Y. 1942. 
Animal Husbandry & Dairying 


1, Anderson, A. L. Introductory animal husbandry. Macmillan, 
N.Y. 1943. 
2. Harrison, E.S. Judging dairy cattle. Wiley, N. Y. 1940. 
3. Peters, W. H. Livestock producticn. McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
4 


1942, 
1941. 
5 


Yapp, W. W. and Nevens, W. B. Dairy cattle. Wiley, N. Y. 


. Edelmann, Richard. Text-book of meat hygience. Lea & 
Febiger, 1944. 

6. Rice, V. A. Breeding and improvement of farm animals 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1942. 

7. Morrison, F. B. Feeds and feeding. Morrison Publishing, 
N.Y. 1945. 

8. Dowell, A. A. and Bjorka, Knute. Livestock marketing. 
McGraw-Hill, N.Y. 1941. 

9. Eckels, C. H, Cambs, W.B. and Macy, Harold. Milk and milk 
products. McGraw-Hill, 1943. 

10. Vermon, Arthur. The History and romance of the horse. 
Halcyon House, Garden City, N. Y. 1941. 

1l, Prentice, E. P. American dairy cattle. Harper, N. Y. 1942. 

12. Snapp, R. R. Beef cattle. Wiley, N. Y. 1944. 

13. Henderson, H. O. Dairy cattle feeding and management. 
Wiley, N. Y. 1944. 7 

14. Walker, J. F. Breed of sheep. Breeder publications, Union. 
stackard, Chicago. 1942, 


ae 15. Tewalt, W.L. Improved milk goats. Orange Judd, N. Y. 
16. Hard, L. M. Modern poultry farming. Macmillan, N. Y. 1944, 


17. Howes, Herbert. Modern poultry management. Macmillan, 
N,. Y. 1944. 
18. Jull, M.A. Poultry breeding, Wiley, N. Y. 1940. 
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Editorial Forum 


TO OUR PUBLISHERS 


India is on the march—politicians, authors, social reformers, 
publishers and one and all. We are passing through an age of progress 
the atomic age—and India is determined not to lag behind. But if she 
is to keep pace with the progressive countries, all forces shall have to be 
mobilised to achieve a planned advance. In our opinion it is indeed a 
gigantic ‘task to be attempted. But the burden will not be heavy 
provided every source is rightly tackled and all resources are properly 
utilised. Vast potentialities, we dare say, exist in the field of education 
where librarians are to play an important part. But no less 
important part will be played by our authors and publishers whose 
services are very essential for national reconstruction. 


We are glad to know that our authors and publishers are not un- 
aware of this fact. They are ready to contribute their mite. This is 
evident from the fact that a plethora of. Indian publications flooded the 
market during the war years. The post-war period is not insignificant 
either. Big Publishing Houses like, NATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND PUBLICATIONS, LIMITED, Bombay; Messrs. SHIVALAL 
AGARWALA AND Co., LIMITED. Agra; QUTAB PUBLISHERS, 
Bombay; KITABGHAR, Rajkot; NEW LITERATURE, Allahabad— 
have been started, and many big booksellers’ shops have cropped up 
all over the country. We welcome them all. 


But we will say that it is no use multiplying the number of 
publishing houses unless three things are kept in view:—(a) High 
Standard (b) Moderate Price (c) Fine Printing and Get-up. 


The Books so far published by many of our Indian Publishers 
have been costly and shabbily produced without any objective except 
that of earning and accumulating money. The point of the reader 
has been totally neglected and an effort has been made to thrust 
thoroughly useless literature on the market. The material used in 
general is copied from here and there, and the whole stuff is disgustingly 
poor and third rate. x 
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However, we welcome those publishing houses and authors, who 
are honest in their profession. We want many more. The need of 
the hour is that the Country must have more libraries and planned 
education through trained teachers, But this task will not be accomp- 
lished unless we have up-to-date standard-pulications written by genuine, 
sincere and progressive people who feel for their countrymen. 


In this respect we would suggest that the Government should 
guide and help. They can tap new resources and gather together 
the existing ones. The aim should be to encourage first class authors 
and publishing houses through subsidies or exemption from taxes or 
otherwise. A chain of such houses should be established all over 
the Country; the smaller ones should be amalagamated if possible 
and the bigger ones properly financed. We will yenture to make 
another suggestion. Let our millionaries come forward and help 
the Country in building up this front. If some of them can help the 
authors and publishers financilly in order to serve their motherland, 
their efforts will be highly appreciated, and they will be most welcome 
as nation-builders. 

On our part, we assure the authors and publishers that our 
columns will always be open to welcome their publications and it 
shall be our endeavour to encourage them at all times, 


In this respect we have decided to incorporate in our Journal 
lists of standard Indian publications from our next issue so as to help 
the libraries and educational and research institutions to make a suitable 
and useful selection. 

* * * 


Population Essay Contest—Third Year (1947) Prize Rs. 1000. 


Librarians and Scholars of India are working hard to make the Con- 
test asuccess. Their efforts and the benefits for education, humanity, and 
international goodwill deserve your support. The Contest needs your co- 
operation to build up friendship between the United States and India. 
Your contribution will be sincerely appreciated and acknowledged. 


Any person born within the borders of India shall be eligible to enter 
the Essay Contest. The Contest will give young people of India a challeng- 
ing opportunity for freedom of speech on the subject of population. The 
Contest will encourage improvement in the education and health of the 
population. The Contest will honour young leaders of thought who show 
ability to deal with the problems of population. 


For Subject of the Essays and further information, please write to 
the Secretary, Population Essy Contest, Ewing Memorial Library, Forman 
College, Lahore, (India). 
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Book-Shelf Conducted by A. C. Bhatia 


Maulana Azad! 


In the late Mahadev Desai, India had one of her best writers. 
He endeared himself to all by his writings and interpretation of his 
Master’s (Gandhijis) thoughts. His association with the Congress 
for a very long period and particularly with men like Maulana Azad 
and others culminated into works which, by all standard, have been 
judged as the most representative of our age. The one under review 
is no less important than others. 


The biographical sketch is not only complete but is full of 
sidelights which are highly interesting. One political problem vis-a 
vis the role played by a foreign Government, the communal question, 
the part of religion and our freedom movement have been analytically 
discussed. As Mr. Horace G. Alexander says in the Preface; “ many 
current misconceptions have been’ removed.” The _ conspicuous 
part that Maulana Azad has played in strengthening the Congress 
and building up the nationalists India requires volumes to be written. 
But the late Mr. Desai has tried to give the background in a brief 
compass with sound judgment and acumen. He traces his descent, 
describes his parentage and early years and shows that he was a prodigy 
a brilliant poet, writer, scholar and speaker rolled into one, With great 
care Mr. Desai further describes the emergence of the young Maulana 
on the political horizon of India, undergoing jail pilgrimage and 
passing through floods that swept many. Though he had faith in 
Islam, yet he had faith in India too-its people, its institutions and its noble 
traditions. If he took up the gigantic task of cementing Hindu 
Muslim relations his- sincerity will ever be appreciated. At “the 
helm of affairs" he gave the Congress a right lead and bore the 
brunt well. Here and there people misunderstand him. They will 
be well-advised to study this book which is highly scholarly, well- 
reasoned and enlightening. 


Are We Two Nations ? 


This is avery interesting book. Dr. Vairanapillai has brought his 
wide knowledge and deep scholarship to bear upon one of the most 
intricate problem facing us in the political field—Are We Two Nations ? 


1. Maulana Azad, by Mahadew Desai, Agra; Shivaial Agarwala & Co. Pp 136, 
1946. Rs. 4/8, 

2. Are We Two Nations? Nationalities in Indian Politics, by Dr. M.S, 
Vairanapiliai, M. A. Ph, D. Professor of History, Forman Christian. College Lahore. 
Agent, Herbert Milton Williams, Forman College, P. O. Lahore, Pp, 332, 1946. Rs. 6/8. 
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His busy life as a professor, has not impaired his ability to analyse the 
theoretical and practical transformations which have taken placein our 
political life for the last so many years. He is not blind to the antagomistic 
forces working inthe country to disrupt the geographical and political 
unity maintained for all these years. With care and caution he unfolds 
our difficulties and our future and warns us against taking a wrong step. 


The author suggests a way out of the political impasse. He 
calls it a practical solution. ‘“ Compromise in Politics, Give and 
Take” is the watchword. If Britain is sincere and no agreement is 
possible between the Congres and the League, then she should impose 
on India a Dominion Constitution, and immediately start negotiations 
with as many parties as are willing for the purpose of establishing 
an Interim National Government. The Indian States should be placed 
ona democratic footing. “The Federal Government, comprehending 
the Indian States Union and the Indian Union consisting of the eleven 
provinces, will manage finance, defence, customs, communications 
transportation, major industries and the like, and give largest 
possible autonomy to the different units composing the Federation with 
power to scede from the Federation on five year's notice ..Any attempt 
to re-draw the boundries of the eleven provinces now will lead to 
further complications.” 


The author commends a ten-point programme to be followed 
by the League, the Congress and the other political parties. But he 
honestly believes that “the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians 
are flesh of the same flesh and blood of the same blood, sons and 
daughters of the soil of India.” 


India, therefore he says, must weld herself together or be 
destroyed. Social “leprosy” must go. A_ thorough going social 
and economic revolutionis the meed of the hour, he adds. He 
concludes with Abraham Lincoln’s famous quotation: “ We cannot 
separate.” 7 


Dr. Vairanapillai assumptions, here and there, create confusion 
in the mind of the reader. He does not want to displease the League. 
Yet he wants a united India and a strong centre. But the League will 
never agree to this solution. We shall have to be clear whether we 
want Pakistan or not. If India is to be one, the League is to be told so. 
Either a strong centre or no centre. That way the wind blows. 


Yet the book encourages the hope that we should not feel 
disheartened but build up India on a true social aad economic basis. 
We recommend this book to all progressive libraries in the country and 


can say that it is an invaluable reference work, and unique in its field. 
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My Search for Truth® 


It is a small biography of a man who has enhanced India's glory in 
the eyes of the world. Hiscontributions to philosophical literature, and 
interpretation of India have been indeed great. 


In this book he examines the place of Hindu Religion in the world 
torn with strife, defeat and disaster, and holds the view that if is 
neither unworldly nor other-worldly, 

Sir Radhakrishnan discusses the contradictory schemes of life 
working today in different countries and thinks that crude and cumbrous 
attempts to shape a better future must be given up and civilisation 
must be understood as an act of spirit, not of books or of mind. 
Achievements of knowledge and power are not enough; acts of spirit 
and morality are essential, Religion is not a creed or a code but an 
insight into reality. The imperfect social order must be changed. 
People should be educated to have a belief in a spiritual and ethical 
universe. The book is a challenge to the new thinkers of “ isms”. 
It is a plea to understand the spiritual world in its new concepts. But 
one cannot finish it without acquiring admiration for Sir Radhakrishnan 
and praising the way he builds up his thesis, His is always a remarkable 
contribution. 

Challenge to Women‘ 

We welome this book because it awakens women from their slum- 
ber and men to the sense of their duty towards their mothers, sisters, 
wives and comrades in all walks of life. The age is past when we 
could hold women in chains of slavery. If the Nation is to be pro- 
gressive, men and women must march forward side by side, arm in arm. 
For that reason perhaps Sh. Amrit Kaur, for whom men (and women 
too), have got the greatest regard has advocated, after discussing 
the Indian women’s movement, franchise anda rightful place for 
women in our national life. She feels that they have a role to play 
in the reconstruction of India. Whereas she carves out a status for 
them, she warns, them against pitfalls and hurdles and emotionalism. She 
commends Gandhiji’s moral and spiritual philosophy to them and asks 
them to have training for citizenship. 


She has written an engaging book and the exposition of women’s 
case is remarkably clear. This book has some general importance 


for all. 
3, My Search for Truth, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Agra: Shivalal Agarwala & 
Co. Ltd. 1946, Pp. 49. Rs. 1/8. 

4. Challenge to Women, by Amrit Kaur. with a foreward by Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Allahabad : New Literature, 1946. Pp. 189, Rs. 3/12. 
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On To Delhi? 


Twenty-three speeches of Subhas Chandra Bose have been in- 
corporated in this book. The subjects covered are: Gandhiji’s part 
in India’s fight; the war and its significance; British Imperialism; East 
Asia; Home and Homeland; Independent Burma; the JI. N. A., 
Bahadur Shah’s Tomb; Women of India; China, India and Ireland ; 
the Road to Delhi. True Nationalism and patriotism run throughout 
the speeches and one idea that sustains is that India should be free 
and Asia should lead the world. We recommend this book to those 
who think that Subhas will ever be remembered as an architect of 
free India and to those who still waver to believe this. The speeches 
given in this valume may help them in changing their opinion. After 
all the exhortation that Delhi must he captured cannot be disliked 
by many of us. 

A. B. C. of Indian Politics® 

The Political terms, institutions, organisations and parties we 
generally come across, the leaders, politicians and statesmen in all 
ranks we meet, the Government measures we are confronted with in 
the path of our freedom, the disruptors—the States and Princes. 
the no-changers we are pitted against—the provinces whose boundaries 
we want to re-draw are briefly described in this dictionary. Beginners 
in the field of Indian politics will find this book a useful reference work. 


Oxford War Atlas’ 


This is a very praisworthy effort made by Mr. Jasper H. 
Stembridge to present the history of war—recently fought and won in 
maps, faithfully drawn and intelligently displayed. The book arouses 
interest in the deed of the allies and throws a light on their accomplish. 
ments... Lest we forget’ We must read this highly useful book. 


1. Gandhi® 
2. Moral Challenge of Gandhi’ 


Books on Gandhiji are always welcome. These two under 
review areall the more welcome as they are from the pen of two 
friends of India. They are undoubtedly well worth reading both for 
their matter and for their vivacious style, 

5, On To Delhi, edited by K. M, Tambankar, Bombay: Pheonix Publications. 
1946. Pp,142. Rs, 3/- ; 

6. A.B,C. of Indian Politics. Rajkot ; Kitahghar, 1947, Pp, 116 Rs. 1/8 


7. Oxford War Atlas (Volume IV), The War in 1944, by Jasper H. Stembrid 
1945, London; Oxford Universiiy Press, Pp. 48, * ae 


8. Gandhi, by Carl Heath. Agra ; Shivalal Agarwala & Co, Ltd. 1946. Pp. 55. 


9. The Moral Challenge of Gandhi, by Dorothy Hogg, Allahabad ; Kitab Mahal. 
1946. Pp. 38. As. 8. 
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The first describes Mahatama Gandhi's part played in our 
National struggle, and in building up the non-violent resistance front. 
An appeal is made to understand him properly and scan his message of 
love, peace and progress, hope and faith in the fellow human beings. The 
war-every world certainly turn, the author says, to the Indian apostle 
for guidance. 


The second is a treatise on the importance of non-violence 
as definite a force as electricity. With the help of examples called 
from Gandhiji’s Experiments with Truth, he builds up acase which 


is unchallengeable. Go, forward, Bapu “he says, ‘* for God is your 


guide. ” 


These are thought-provoking books and. will prove beneficial 
to the lovers of peace and progress. 


Painted Path” 


The four stories contained in this book are original and enter- 
taining. School children may find in them adventure, romance, emotional, 
pent-up feelings. A simple style used by the writer is sure to appeal to 


them. 
British Savagery in India" 


This is a compilation of documents which are of tremendous 
importance to the students of contemporary history of Indian politics. 
In fact itis mainly confined to the August movement of 1942, The 
events leading to the Quit India move have been graphically examined 
and the Government atrocities daringly described at length. The 
three last chapters are commendable and we appreciate the courage with 
which they have been placed before the reader. Fearlessly the author has 
exposed the reign of terror launched by the Government and the 
peace-loving role played by the Congress. 


The documents inserted in this volume are most reliable and 
authenticated. Mr. Vidyarthi has succeeded in his efforts to place before 
the bar of public opinion the case of India’s nationalism. 


We recommend this book to research and progressive libraries. 


/ 


10. The Painted Path and Other Stories, by ‘Henman’ Rajkot: Kitabghar, 1946, 
Pp. 106. Rs. 2. 


11. British Savagery in India, edited by R. S. Vidyarthi, Agra; Shivalal 
Agarawla & Co., Ltd , 1946. Pp, 353. Rs. 9/8, 
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En Passant 


Chain of Libraries for Bombay 


Bombay Province will have a net work of libraries, with a Central 
Library in Bombay City and three regional libraries in Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Dharwar, feeding the district town and village libraries. 


The scheme, it is estimated, will be complete between seven -and 
ten years, the annual cost being about Rs. 25,00,000. 


The Central Library will be situated in the 113 year old Town Hall, 
which already houses the library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society with a collection of nearly 150.0J0 books. Accommoda- 
tion, it is understood, will be provided for 200 personsin the Main Hall 
and galleries, and the management of the Central Library will be in the 
hands of the B. B. R. A. Society. 


Orders to this effect. it is stated, have already been passed by the 
Government of Bombay. The Town Hall _ will, however, be available 
for public lectures, sheriffs meetings and proclamations. 

With the coming into operation of the Centra! Library. the regional 
libraries will also be established. The Government Record Office has 
at present a collection of 80,000 books, and these volumes will be 
transferred to the Central Library. The regional library at Poona will 
be housed in the Gokhale Memorial Hal! and all books in Marathi 
language will be transferred to that library. 


Gujerathi Library. 


Ahmedabad has been considered the central place for the Gujerathi 
Regional Library, and Dharwar for the Kanarese Library. 


_ The initial cost to Government for establishing the four libraries 
is estimated at Rs. 60000, Ks. 30,000 for the Central Library and 
Rs. 10,000 each for the Regional Libraries. 


The establishment of these libraries is a prelude to the develop- 
ment of the library movement in the districts. The Central Library will 
be the main organising centre, while the regional libraries will be the 
organising centres for the districts, towns and villages. 


The question of organising the library movement in the province 
was considered by the Ministry in 1939 when a committee known as 
the Library Development Committee was appointed. This committee 
had since then made its recommendations. 

According to the present scheme of Government Advisory Boards 
will be established in Bombay City and the regional centres, and 


library associations will be formed at various places to help the Board 
in popularising the library movement. The expenses for propaganda 


will be met by Government. 
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According to Mr. R. P. Karwe, who was Secretary to the Library 
Development Committee, the Central and Regional Libraries would 
come into operation within two months of the Government's order 
sanctioning the scheme. 


We understand Mr. R. P. Karwe has been 
Curator of Libraries, Bombay. 


appointed as the 


Indian Publications 
Mr. P. D. Perkins, Publisher. P.O. Box 167, South Pasadena, 


California is interested in Publications of scholarly nature concerning 
India issued by Indian libraries. He will be pleased to receive catalogues 
from Indian publishers. Mr. Perkins is a wholesale dealer and principal 
supplier of books on India to many universities and colleges in the 
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